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STATESMEN’ S OPINIONS OF THE AMERICAN. 








National Democratic Committee. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., August 7, 1896. 
WHARTON BARKER, EsgQ., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


My dear Sir:-— 
The work being done by you, through your paper, THE 
AMERICAN, at this time, is of the highest value to the cause of 


1 
a) 


ver, and I only regret that your paper is not known to and read 
by every man who feels an interest in the great cause that you and 
I have so much at heart. 
question is certainly a scientific one, and I believe that every 


Your method of dealing with this | 


man who reads a copy of THE AMERICAN is stronger in the faith | 


and better equipped for the contest, by reason of having done so, | 


no matter how much he might know about the question already. 
I siz erely hope that your paper can be placed in the hands of the 
millions of men who are interested in this great cause. 

While writing, permit me to add, that I regard your book— 


PRICK Fivk CENTS 


’ 


‘‘Bimetallism’’—recently issued, as a very valuable contribution 
to the cause, and a clear, distinct and scientific exposition of the 
question. I understand that it has a large sale and hope it will 
rapidly increase. I am 
Very truly yours. 
JAMES K. JoNES, Chairman. 
NEw York, August 8, 1896. 
WHARTON BARKER, EsQ., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
My dear Sir: - 
Whatever you write or send out, is sure to be effective, and 
the power of THe AMERICAN is steadily being acknowledged. I 
am glad to perceive its increasing efficiency and shall be willing 
to urge this upon party and political friends and associates. Your 
work demands and warrants high appreciation. 
Very truly yours, 
Jno. P. JONES. 
U. S. Senator from Nevada. 


I am 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 








R. BRYAN continues in New York, and his unfriends at 
first said that this was to repair the bad impression they 
ascribe to his speech of acceptance. ‘They now begin to infer 
that he is there for the same reason as General Garfield was in 
1880, viz.: to get together the forces of his party. New York is 
the one of the Middle States which the Democrats have the best 
chance to carry. Their losses in the class who think their own 
interests identical with the gold standard will probably be more 
than made up by accessions from the working classes. ‘The labor 
leaders are generally upon their side, and the Irish vote will be 
with them almost to a unit. 

Of the three Irish-American weeklies, but one has gone over 
to McKinley, and such writers as Dr. Braun, Father Lambert 
and Mr. Patrick Ford can state the case against the gold monopo- 
lists as well as any writers in America. On the other hand, the 
perennial quarrel between the Republican machine and the inde- 
pendents is as keen as ever, and is sure to result in a good deal 
of bickering and abstention. 

The Democratic machine, on the other hand, is committed 
practically to Mr. Bryan, but is hesitating to declare its alle- 
giance openly until it learns what it is to expect in the event of 
his election. Mr. Hill will not go over to the Republicans, as the 
gold faction foolishly expected. Fora ‘‘ boss’’ to ‘‘ bolt’’ would 
be a ruinous example, and he will vot set it. But his chances of 
either the Governorship or the Senatorship seem not of the best, 
and he naturally wants to know what his political future is to be. 
In spite, however, of the grand certificates of his political stand- 
ing and wealth, which the gold faction gave him at Chicago, when 
they put him forward as their spokesman for the temporary chair- 
manship, the Senator isa man to let alone, as Mr. Garfield did with 
Mr. Conkling. There never was any ‘‘treaty of Mentor’’ out- 
side the newspapers. There should be none of the Catskills, 
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THE gentlemen who objected to the selection of Mr. Bryan 
as the Democratic candidate, as being a popular speaker chiefly, 
showed how little they meant by their objection when they put 
forward Mr. Bourke Cockran to reply to him. Mr. Cockran’s 
public standing is due entirely to his having made two or three 
effective speeches, one of them being a denunciation of Mr. Cleve- 
land in the interests of the Tammany organization in the National 
Convention of 1892. 
or with any branch of statesmanship, nobody has ever supposed. 


That he is familiar with Political Economy 


His speeches on the tariff question were enough to secure his 
acquittal on such a charge. But he is the master of arough and 
ready rhetoric, which dresses up the ‘‘ chestnuts '’ of political dis- 
cussion in novelty of form, and therefore he was‘chosen out of the 
the great array of these orators to educate the people of New 
York and reply to Mr. Bryan. 

That he began with the usual charge of dishonesty of pur- 
pose was to be expected. His hearers would have been disap- 
pointed if he were not abusive, and they probably did feel some 
disappointment when he admitted that Mr. Bryan was not a thief 
or the willing accomplice of thieves. He did him mere justice 
when he went on to say that for his own part he had not under- 
stood Mr. Bryan's speech. He could not follow him therefore 
into the discussion of the probable relations of the two metals 
under a policy of free coinage for both. 


of his inability to handle the real question of the campaign, Mr. 


Thanks to this confession 


Cockran was saved the necessity of repeating the favorite inani- 
ties of the friends of the gold standard. 

Beating about the outskirts of the subject, he took up the 
wage question, and tried to make it intelligible to his audience, 
but by the aid of rhetoric, not of reason. Because the friends of 
silver wish to see the Western farmer get a decent price for his 
wheat, therefore, in Mr. Cockran’s opinion, they wish to rob the 
workmen of the Eastern cities by increasing the cost of living. 
But the Eastern workman knows that if the price of wheat be so 
low, that the farmer's fixed charges—including interest on his 
debts—absorb the price of his crop, he cannot buy what the 
workman lives by producing, and wages must fall. ‘‘Better a 
fair price than a low price,’’ said James Russell Lowell in dis- 
cussing the probable price of books under international copyright. 
He was a Free Trader, and if he were alive he would be arguing 
for the gold standard. But he stated the principle on which both 
the Protectionist and the Bimetallist stand. 








ANOTHER New York critic of Mr. Bryan is ex-Gov. Flower, 
who is very active in behalf of the third-party movement. After 
the usual talk of dishonesty, he lays hold of the statement that 
silver would rise to twice its present gold value if we were to 
remonetize it, and says that Mr. Bryan cannot reconcile that 
with the profession of his purpose to relieve debtors of the exces- 
sive incidence of their debts. If silver is to be worth as much as 
gold, then the debt must be paid at gold rates, and the debtor, 
he thinks, is as ill off as ever. This shows that a man may 
possess a great deal of money—enough even to furnish a ‘‘barrel’’ 
to carry his own state—and yet know very little of the science of 
money. Every type of Bimetallist holds that the result of the 
remonetization of silver would be to restore the equality of values 
between the two metals, but that that of gold would be altered 
far more than that of silver. They all contend that the effect of 
demonetizing legislation has been to force gold up far more than 
it has forced silver down, by creating an enormous demand for the 
use of the one while wilfully destroying a large part of the nor- 
mal demand for the other. When, therefore, Mr. Bryan talks of 
silver rising to $1.29 an ounce in gold, he is quite consistent with 
what he says oflightening the burden of debt which is crushing 
the debtor class, and especially the farmers and planters. Nor 
can any Bimetallist take any other view of the effects of that 
policy, although they may differ as to the manner of carrying it 
out. Mr. McKinley is as much committed to the reduction of the 
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burden of debt as is Mr. Bryan; and if the Chicago plat 
sanctions dishonesty, so does that of the Republicans at St. 1. 
The difference is that Mr. Bryan stands manfully by the ¢ 
rations of the platform of his party, while the Republicans g 
ally run away from theirs. 





THE Republicans being committed to the debt-redi 
policy of Bimetallists by promoting international agreeme: 
that end, 7he Post, of Cincinnati, has been trying to extract 
their leaders a statement of what is meant by this pledge 
Sherman's letter is the most non-committal. 
Micawber attitude and ‘‘ waits for something to turn up 
will make the pledge mean something. If he had supplem 
his Columbus speech by giving us his reasons—if he have a 
for wishing even Bimetallism by international agreement 
would have imparted some interest to his letter. 
thinks that the new President, at the opening of his admin 
tion, should call the attention of the need of ‘‘ an adjustme: 
the relative values of gold and silver as money,’’ and that 
gress should appoint a commission to confer with commis: 
from other nations. Senators Lodge and Thurston say muc! 
same thing, but less explicitly. 
ence is that the party has really no ideas on the subject 


He assun 


Gen. Gros\ 


The outcome of the corres; 


they suggest has been tried again and again, but has met 
England's decisive veto. ‘‘ The creditor nation’ 
exact her excessive and unjust gains under any Bimetalli 
ment ; and Germany, Holland and the Scandinavian states 
not act without her. There was some hope that when the T 
displaced the Liberals, the landed interest and Lancashire \ 
be able to force a Bimetallic policy on the Salisbury Adminis: 
tion. But the London money lenders have been too stron; 
both. The landed interest has been bought off by a reduct: 
local taxation at national expense ; Lancashire has been ! 
by the removal of import duties on cottons going into India 
by taxes on cottons made in India. 
octopus has as firm a grip of the present administration, as | 
that which sent a Rothschild to represent England at the 1): 
sels Conference. If there be no way to force England to an ag 
ment—and there is none within the range of these gentlen 
visions—then independent action by America is the only w 
escape from the oppressions and depressions of the gold stand.: 


’ 


would cx 


And so the money len 


THE suspension or failure of large establishments is no ' 
elty. The reports made by Dun & Co. show that it has | 
going on for several years at arate only exampled by tim 
panic, and that the first six months of 1896 surpassed any r 
half-year in our history. Just at present, however, the annou: 
ment of a failure or a suspension is followed by the declarat: 
often on the authority of the firm—that it was due entirely t 
agitation of the silver question. The object, of course, is to in 
ence the votes of those who suffer loss of employment. So, \ 
it was proposed to establish Christianity as the law of tly 
landic republic, the pagan party pointed to an eruption in }" 
ress from one of the volcanoes which have built up that 
island from the bed of the ocean, as evidence that the gods 
enraged by the proposal. The Christian party retorted by ask 14 


what had made the gods angry on the occasion of the ea: it 
eruptions, whose lava-beds lay all around the meeting-plac: 0! 
the Allthing. 


One of the most fruitful causes of suspensions and failu! 
America at all times is the way in which mercantile credit is 
trolled and extemporized by our banks. When our very \'* 
bankers see anything ahead that alarms them—and they a‘ * ( 
easily scared as a balky horse—they begin to cut down discos, 
and thus to reduce the volume of credit by which our who! -2/¢ 
business is transacted. It results that even our soundest ): ‘1s 
are refuised adequate accommodation and are obliged to coni4 
their operations. Sometimes this kind of caution is carried s 
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s t luce a panic, and the banks themselves are wrecked by 
ible their cowardice has begun. During the past few weeks 
y York banks have pursued a policy of contraction, and 
turn has forced further reduction of deposits. By con- 
thus to take counsel with their fears, the banks will suc- 
prostrating the whole fabric of credit, and reducing busi- 

‘ the volume made possible by coin and paper. 
s comes of our copying the English method of creating 


le credit (or ‘‘moyey of account’’) by the method of 
The Scotch 


of banking, now adopted by the Scandinavian countries, 


ry discounts granted to single individuals. 


those credits by permanent contracts with groups of indi- 
So the Scotch hardly 
1e meaning of the word panic, and in two centuries there 
The 


uur banking system is one of our most urgent needs. 


mutually responsible to the bank. 


en but three failures of Scottish banks. reforma- 


campaign of education goes forward with considerable 
ut the printed page plays a greater part than does the 
speech. It is surprising how little eloquence has been 
on either side; but, thanks chiefly to Mr. Bryan, the 
rats have the best of it. His speech to the Genesee farm- 
Saturday even his enemies describe as eloquent and impres- 
It certainly was keen and incisive, especially in exposing 
ncerity of Republican bimetallists, in dealing with the sup- 
demand fallacy, and in showing that, on the theory of 
uds of gold, the miner of silver can make no profit out of 
netization. 

vurse, the mud-throwing instinct hardly can be elimi- 
ut of a campaign. It is seen in the constant {charge of 
sty and repudiition, and in the use of nicknames. Some 
esteemed contemporaries seem to think that they score a 

using ‘‘ Popocrat’’ for ‘‘ Democrat,’’ 


That is a game at which others could play; but we disap- 


even in their news 


{ even speaking of them as the Shylock party. It is unfair 
lock, who demanded ouly the pound of flesh agreed upon; 

want a pound and a half or two pounds. A Philadelphia 
ias made itself especially offensive by the prominent reiter- 

Senator Thurston’s charge that Mr. Bryan was the sala- 
As both Senator Stewart and Mr. 
| have stamped the statement asa lie, it is to be hoped we 
hear no more of it. 


rent of the silver miners. 


\rarT from the preparations for the third party convention 
ianapolis, there is not much that is out of the routine in 
il action. ‘The Democrats of Delaware were expected to 

ralize their endorsement of Bryan and Sewall by nominating 
| standard man for governor, and this although the nomina- 

longed by prescription to another county. The country 
told that this champion of the gold standard was the only 
ble candidate, all the friends of silver, especially in Sussex 
, being too small to be thought of. But, without ordering 
it, Delaware found a Sussex county man for the office, and 
juilibrium of the State is restored. Naturally, however, the 
s of the defeated candidate talk of bolting, and perhaps they 
in the third party. Inthe badly divided condition of the 

Republicans, who cannot even unite on an electoral ticket, the 

votes of Delaware are reasonably safe for Messrs. Bryan and 


in Idaho the Democratic and Populist managers seem to have 
let personal and local feeling get the better of their interest in the 
nat:onal cause. Idaho is only a Republican state when the Demo- 
crats and the Populists do not unite. In 1894 the Republicans 
carried it by a plurality, but were between three and four thousand 
hort of the united vote of the other parties. In 1892 they were 
lefeated by a fusion. There is, therefore, no doubt that the 
t put in nomination by the fusion of Democrats and Populists 
Wi. carry the state for Messrs. Bryan and Sewall. It was, how- 


o 


an | 
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ever, a very ungracious thing to give the silver Republicans of the 
state no place or recognition, and the step may work to alienate 
Republicans from the silver cause in states less assured of its local 
success. It seems probable that this ungraciousness was due to 
the influence of leaders who covet Mr. Dubois’ place in the 
National Senate. The services he has rendered to the silver cause 
have been so eminent that they probably feared his re-election 
unless they succeeded in drawing the party line as closely as pos- 
sible. They will find the best comment on their ungenerous 
course in the exultation with which the gold party greet it. 








A MOVEMENT is on foot to supersede the Brooks law in the 
cities of Philadelphia and Pittsburg by one which will abolish the 
scrutiny now exercised by the judges of the Court of Common 
Pleas on the granting of licenses, and will enlarge greatly the 
number of licensed places. The plea put forward is that the judges 
find the duty imposed on them a very irksome one, and that the 
state would get more revenue if the restrictions on granting 
This last consider- 
ation is addressed especially to the voters in the farming districts 
and the smaller towns and cities. 


licenses were removed in the two large cities. 


They are to enjoy all the pro- 
tection the law now extends to the morals of their neighborhoods, 
but Pittsburg and Philadelphia are milch cows, which are to be 
managed ‘‘for revenue only.’’ We hope there is decency and 
honesty enough in Pennsylvania to make such an appeal of no 
avail. 

As to the annoyance to which the judges have been subjected 
and their disgust with the work, there is no reason for dispute. 
This annoyance comes not from the applicants for licenses but 
from the intemperate friends of temperance. As the Law and 
Order Society was managed at the time the Brooks Law went into 
effect and for years afterward, it was a valuable adjunct to the 
courts and did excellent service in exposing violations of the law. 
Of late, however, it has fallen into the hands of men who seem to 
think that the badgering of the judges is its most important func- 
tion. It has thus succeeded in giving the champions of the 
liquor interest an opening to break down the law in the very 
It is time for the 
friends of the Society to effect a radical change in its management. 


centres where it has done the most good. 


THE appearance of the Lord Chief Justice of England at the 
meeting of the American Bar Association was an event which was 
not the less gratifying because of the high character Lord Russell 
has sustained both at the bar and on the bench. His argument 
for the prosecution in the famous case of Parnell vs. Zhe Times 
gave him such a standing as a lawyer as made it possible for the 
Liberals to raise him to the highest judicial position but one in 

ingland, in spite of his being a Roman Catholic. His course as 

a judge, especially in the Jameson trial, shows that he possesses 
the clear-mindedness and the courage of a Mansfield. His address 
to the Association, however, confirms the English estimate that 
as a speaker he is better on the bench than anywhere else. He 
pays, indeed, the penalty of absorption in the practical work of 
his profession, by his inability to deal with its larger generalities 
in an effective fashion. He is too good a judge, too fine a law- 
yer, to be an eloquent discourser even about law. Lord Cole- 
ridge, who was far inferior to him as a judge, was, perhaps, for 
that very reason, an entertaining and brilliant talker about law 
or almost anything else. 

Lord Russell’s‘address was mainly a lecture on the outlines 
of International Law, with a concluding talk on Arbitration. 
The first part contained little that was remarkable except a 
very just objection to the proposal to codify that body of law, as 
likely to interfere with its further development. The second gave 
a fresh illustration of the wide gap between the legal and the 
diplomatic mind, which has cost us so much through our employ- 
ment of lawyers as diplomats. He actually said that ‘‘the classes 
of questions on which sovereign powers may be unwilling to arbi- 
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trate are not the questions which most commonly lead to war.’ 


The exact reverse of the statement would be much nearer to the | 


truth. 


THe question of trusts has not been made so prominent in 
this campaign, as when it was—rather unreasonably —tacked on 
to the discussion of the tariff. But it is one which cannot be 
ignored, and Congress must devise some form of anti-trust law, 
which the Supreme Court cannot twist to mean exactly the oppo- 


site of what its author meant. We are glad to see that a Penn- 
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sylvania Court has given these combinations a shrewd blow by | 


declining to enforce their agreements to prevent underselling. 
The matter immediately at issue is not a great one, and the suc- 
cessful defendants were shown to be somewhat unscrupulous in 
their dealings with their principals. But the fact that all such 
agreements are thus ontlawed takes away every kind of legal 
security for their enforcement, and gives an application to the 
’ which is altogether laud- 
able. If these combinations were treated as the law used to treat 
trades’ unions, and their treasuries were outlawed, so that they 
would have no legal redress against theft or defalcation, capital 
would be getting a taste of what once was thought good enough 
As it is, the very sense of moral wrongfulness 


legal doctrine of ‘‘ restraint of trade,’ 


law for labor. 
which pervades such combinations, works to break down the 
moral safeguards which exist for our corporations generally. 
‘Trust after trust has been found to be honeycombed by fraud on 
the part of its managers. The case of the whiskey trust is still 
fresh in recollection. The same state of things has been dis- 
covered by the receiver of the National Cordage trust, who has 
brought suit against the officers and directors of the corporation. 








Tur death of Miss Abigail Dodge (‘‘Gail Hamilton’’), 
removes a unique if not a great figure from our literary world. It 
was about the close of the war that the readers of 7he Congregation- 
alist began to be entertained by her witty, but somewhat acrid 
papers. Her success as a newspaper writer encouraged her to the 
publication of several books on social and religious themes, none 
of which have much chance of survival. But her most character- 
istic appearance in literature, and that which gave the fullest 
scope to her power, was in the series of articles in which she 
scorched the newspaper editors, who had helped to prevent the 
nomination relative, Mr. Blaine, in 1876. All her 
power of scathing acridity and stinging wit came out in these 
studies of personality and career. 


of her 





THE return of Nansen from the North Pole expedition, serves 
to emphasize afresh the peril and impossibility of that useless 
achievement. No doubt those of us who feel curious about that 
icy spot will have the opportunity to see it as soon as we have 
shuffled off this mortal coil. But while we are in the body, it is 
about as accessible as is the centre of the earth. And it is folly 
to waste money and risk lives on efforts where success would be 
utterly barren, while portions of the earth of the highest interest 
remain unexplored. Such are the two great plateaus in Venez- 
uela—if John Bull has not recently annexed them. They rise 
above the surrounding country to a height of nearly two miles ; 
they are so extensive as to possess an extensive flora and perhaps 
fauna. But no one has reached their level because their sides are 
too precipitous. A balloon is needed. 


WHAT A STATESMAN SAYS ABOUT US. 


WHARTON BARKER, EsqQ., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
My Dear Sir :— 


I am impressed with the strength and clearness of your 
financial articles, and with the general tone of fairness and honesty 
which pervades THE AMERICAN. 

To add to your circulation, and thus benefit our people, I 
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will write on my editorial page a commendatory notice of 1 
AMERICAN, and advise our readers to subscribe for it. 

Yours truly, 
August 8, 1896. Tuos. E. Wars 


Thompson, Ga , 


CLEARING CERTIFICATES AND 


LESSON. 


HOUSE THE/! 


AS we anticipated, the New York banks have been driven t. 
point, of issuing Clearing House Certificates. Our unsou 
panic-breeding system has again been put to the test and fou 
wanting. Again have the New York banks been obliged to | 
the law into their own hands to prevent the collapse of the totre: 
ing credit fabric which they have reared, again have they 
driven to the point of resorting to an issue of Clearing H 
Certificates, an issue of money unwarranted by their charters 
unknown to the law, themselves from bankrup! 
Required by the National Bank Act under which they hold the: 
charters to keep in their vaults a reserve in legal tender mo: 


to save 


of the United States equal to 25 per cent. of the money cu 
their depositors, forbidden to discount notes or make other Joans 
when this reserve falls below the-legal limit, and having underta} 
under the unsound system which they have pursued to pay all th 
depositors in cash on demand, the banks find themselves 
fronted with a serious crisis as they have periodically in the pas: 

Aside from the moneys entrusted to their care by the countr 
banks, their deposits consist largely of the proceeds of notes «i: 
counted for customers and of loans made to speculators on sto 
exchange securities. These deposits so created, they undertak: 
to pay in cash on demand just as they do deposits of actual mone) 
To two or three times the amount of cash they hold in their vau'ts 
they freely advance their credit to borrowers,—to importers, mer- 
chants, speculators. The importer or merchant receiving a note 
at three, four or six months for goods sold, but unable to advance 
the goods to his customer and wait for payment until the not 
falls due, takes the note to his bank and asks to have it cis 
counted—in brief, offers to pay the bank for advancing to | 
that which he is obliged to advance to his customer. If the paper 
is considered good, and the bank is willing to advance its credit 
it buys the note by giving the importer or merchant credit on th« 
books of the bank for the face value of the note less interest 
calculated to the due day of the note, technically discount, and 
often a commission which the bank charges for discounting the not« 
besides. The purpose of charging the commission is simply to 
circumvent the usury laws fixing the legal rate of interest at 6 pe: 
cent. More than 6 per cent. the banks cannot charge as interest 
but by adding a commission they often make the real interest 
charge much higher. 

When confidence reigns, when the banks feel that there is 
little likelihood of a drain on their reserves, when their resources 
are ample and when they are anxious to extend loans of their 
credit, the discount rate often falls below the legal rate of interest 
But on the other hand when confidence is impaired, when th 
banks are experiencing a drain on their resources, when tlieir 
reserves are low and when they are striving to husband their 
resources and restricting their loans in view of a threatened with 
drawal of deposits, then they advance the rate of discount and 
charge large commissions if they do not absolutely refuse advances 
to even those offering the best of paper. 

But at all times it is of advances made on such paper that the 
deposits of the New York banks, aside from their loans to specu- 
lators, in large part consist. And in the same category are the 
time loans made on stock exchange securities. Thus for promises 
to pay money in three or four or six months or some other time 
the banks freely exchange credits on their own books payable 11 
money on demand. When it is considered that in this way the 
banks issue credits redeemable in money on demand to three or 


e 
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four times the amount of cash they hold, it is evident that the 
hanks are rearing a credif fabric that must totter before every 
storm. For, say one-fourth of the credits granted they have cash 





their vaults, and this cash is held as a reserve to secure the | 


payment of all their depositors. It is evident that if a sudden 
mand is made by depositors the cash in the vaults of the banks 


will suffice to pay but one-fourth, and that the payment of the 


r three-fourths is dependent on the ability of the banks to 


ealize on their assets. 


t some future time, for which promises the banks have given | 
ir promises to pay at once, it is clear a sudden demand on the | 
nks for the payment in money of those credits they so freely | 


grant cannot be met. 
ke them payable in money on demand in the belief that they 
will not be called upon to do so. Of course undertaking to do 
the impossible, they must fail whenever called upon to fulfill 
ir obligations. 
Thus our whole banking system is a constant peril to busi- 
ss stability. As we have said the New York banks must hold 
their vaults an amount of cash equal to 25 per cent. of their 
leposits. When their reserves fall below this limit, they must 
ise to make discounts or other loans. This condition, many of 
New York banks have reached, the others are on the verge. 


‘he business world is in need of assistance, merchants, importers, 


inufacturers, the bank’s customers, are in need of assistance, in | 


need of the customary advances, but assistance the banks cannot 
give. They have exhausted their resources in making advances 
to speculators, and consequently they have destroyed their useful 
ness, destroyed their ability to aid those engaged in the produc- 
1 and legitimate distribution of wealth. 
To those who prey on other men’s labor the New York 
To 


hose who gamble in wealth produced by others, to those whose 


banks have persistently sacrificed the producers of wealth. 


im in their speculative schemes is to filch from the producers of 
wealth the reward of their industry, the New York banks have 
made free advances, free advances with the purpose of assisting 
those who are engaged in robbing the producers of wealth of the 

roducts of their toil. If it was only their own funds and the 
funds entrusted to them by local depositors that they used to 
foster the plans of speculators, the country would not be so much 

neerned for then the paralyzing effect on industry of using 
their available funds to promote speculation rather than the pro- 
luction of wealth would be localized. But the moneys which 
the country banks are tempted to keep on deposit with the New 
York banks by the National Bank Act, which permits them to 

unt such deposits as a part of their legal reserves, are freely 

ined in the same way to speculators on securities of doubtful 
value and in furtherance of speculative schemes. Thus the 
repayment to the country banks of their deposits is made depend- 
ent on the ability of speculators to pay their loans and the ability 

{ the banks to realize on speculative securities. 

And when the country banks are in need of their whole 
resources to render assistance to their local customers engaged in 
the production of wealth, they find their funds deposited with 
the New York banks unavailable, for at such times the New York 
vanks cannot realize on the speculative securities tliey hold 
against advances to stock gamblers. The speculators cannot pay 
their loans in time of stringency, for they can only pay when 
they can borrow, and the securities the banks cannot sell, f r 
there is only a market for such securities when they loan to 
speculators the funds with which-to buy. 

So the resources of the country banks must ever in time of 
stringency be impaired through the inability of the New York 
banks to return to them their deposits, consequently the useful- 
ness of the country banks and their ability to make loans to their 
ustomers engaged in the production of wealth is undermined 
when most needed. Thus the industrial activities of the whole 
country are paralyzed through the policy pursued by the New 
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And as these assets are promises to pay | 


In short the banks issue their credits and | 
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York banks in promoting speculation to the detriment of produc- 
tive enterprises. In the interest of the speculative cliques, the 
interests of our people are jeopardized, that speculators may 
profit and reap the reward of others’ industry money is with- 
drawn from the channels of industry and centered in New York, 
and consequently business in local centers of industry paralyzed. 
It is time that a system that sacrifices the productive classes to 
the speculative cliques be overthrown. It is time that the control 
of the New York banks over the resources of the country banks 
and the use of such resources to promote speculative transactions 
be taken away. The country banks should be required to keep 
their reserves in their own vaults, and then they would have con- 
trol over their own resources when called upon to render assist- 
ance to those engaged in the production of wealth. 

The notes which the merchant, the importer, the manufact- 
urer receive in payment for their goods are all that they have 
with which to meet the demands made upon them—to pay their 
own bills, to meet their own notes and to make up their pay rolls. 
These notes must be discounted to be made ayailable. The New 
York banks cannot because their reserves are depleted, and when 
their reserves are below the legal limit of 25 per cent. they are 
So some of the banks whose reserves are 
the 
and 


forbidden to do so. 
under this limit are a!solutely forbidden to discount, and 
others that are on the verge, are restricting their advances 
charging high rates for discounts, so those who have depended 
on the banks for discounts are obliged to seek for assistance else- 
where. They must get their notes discounted if possible. If 
they cannot, they cannot meet their own obligations, they must 
then seek renewals of their own notes, and failing in this, assign- 
ment is inevitable. 

So disaster hangs over the business world, and while disaster 
hangs over the business world, a grave crisis confronts the banks. 
The very fact that the banks are driven to refuse accommodation 
to their customers accelerates the withdrawal of deposits, for 
those who naturally go directly to the banks for accommodation 
are forced to seek loans elsewhere, those who have funds to loan 
have them on deposit in the banks, and consequently when the 
merchant, or importer, or manufacturer succeeds in borrowing 
elsewhere what the bank refused, he receives the advance in the 
shape of a draft on some bank. Thus the very fact that the 
banks are forced to restrict their loans leads to a withdrawal of 
deposits, a depletion of their reserves, and this in turn toa further 
contraction of loans. Soit must go from bad to worse, until 
panic takes the place of stringency, involving banks and custo- 
mers alike in universal bankruptcy. 

And this is the prospect that confronts the banks. Contrac- 
tion of loans is turning industrial stagnation into financial strin- 
gency and panic, and under our present banking system the hands 
of the banks are tied. They cannot legally encroach on their 
reserves, so as deposits are withdrawn they are obliged to contract 
their loans, and as they contract their loans, stringency increases, 
and the withdrawal of deposits becomes more marked. ‘Thus the 
action that the banks under our national banking act must take 
adds stringency to stringency. When expansion is needed they 
are obliged to contract their loans. 

Thus is our system of much lauded sound banking tried, and 
in the hour of need found wanting. Just when men have the 
greatest need of advances from the banks, the banks are unable 
to render assistance. Thus our sound banking system drives 
solvent men into bankruptcy. Yet the banks are not strength- 
ened, they are actually weakened by their refusals of advances 
and the feverish contractions of loans which they are driven to in 
their vain efforts to build up their reserves but which result in a 
redoubled withdrawal of deposits and a depletion of the very 
reserves they strive so strenuously to build up. Thus while our 
sound money banking system drives solvent men into bankruptcy 
the banks themselves drift to the verge of failure. 

And this failure, how can it be avoided? Only by reversing 
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the policy that is turning stringency into panic, and this under 
the National Bank act the banks have not the power todo. So 
they take the law into their own hands. 
themselves, they issue a currency of Clearing House certificates 
for use as money among themselves, they substitute these certifi- 
cates, this money without legal status, the very issue of which is 
unauthorized, in place of the legal tender money of the United 
States which they are obliged to hold asa reserve to secure the 
payment of depositors, they thus replenish their reserves by this 
fictitious money, they release the legal tender money of the United 
States that they should hold as a reserve, and thus by this quibble 
making good their reserves, they consider themselves free to 
make loans and discounts forbidden when their holdings of legal 
tender money fall below twenty-five per cent. of the amount of 
their deposits. The reserve of actual legal tender money may 
continue to fall, but as it falls, these Clearing House certificates 
are substituted and the reserve is considered to be intact, and 
the banks at liberty to make loans and discounts. 

In this way the banks override the National Bank act ; they 
treat the law under which they hold their charters as a dead letter, 
The false system of 
banking under which they have conducted their business, the 


yet in no other way can they avert failure. 


practice of issuing credits redeemable in money in the belief that 
they will not be called upon to so redeem them has again borue 
fruit, as under our present system it ever must when there arises 
an unusual demand on the banks for money. 

We are told that these Clearing House certificates are not 
money and that the banks are transgressing no law in their issue, 
But that they are issued to take the place of money is indisput- 
able. That they are used to make up the bank reserves and to 
set free the legal tender money of the United States, gold, silver, 
greenbacks and Treasury notes that should be held as such reserve 
is undeniable. Indeed, that the reserves of legal tender money 
held by the banks should be set free and made available asa 
basis of loans is the sole purpose of the issue of Clearing House 
certificates. 

These certificates which are thus used to make up the 
reserves of the banks and fill the place of the legal tender money of 
the United States that can be alone legally counted by the banks 
The Clear- 
ing House Association appoints a Loaning Committee which is 


as a part of their reserves are issued solely on credit. 


authorized to accept collateral from any bank in the Association 
desiring to take out certificates and issue to such bank and against 
such security so-called Clearing House certificates. For the use 
of these certificates the banks are required to pay such rate of 
interest as may be fixed upon by the Loaning Committee, and the 
sums realized on the collateral deposited are held as a fund for 
The Clearing House certificates thus issued are 
used as money among the banks. In settlements of balances at 
the Clearing House they are used in place of legal tender money, 
and they are counted by the banks as a part of their legal reserve, 
thus making available for loaning and as a basis for loans an 
equal amount of legal tender money. 


redemption. 


The issue of such certificates is not authorized by law, and 
the counting of them as a part of their legal reserves is absolutely 
unwarranted, yet when unsual demands are made on the banks 
for money, when stringency through a forced contraction of loans 
is being turned into panic the banks can avert failure in no 
other way. 

Our false and panic: breeding banking system must be remod- 
elled and banking must be put on a different and safe basis, for 
so long as the banks undertake to do that which they cannot per- 
form, namely, to pay deposits that are the creation of credit, in 
money, they must be turned into engines of destruction whenever 
a demand is made on them for money ; instead of staying panic 
they must bring it on, instead of averting ruin they must make it 
more general, instead of being a blessing in times of business 
trouble they must be a curse. 
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Credit is not money. It can economize the use of m 
can be made to serve with advantage in the production and 
bution of wealth; but money it is not. To treat it as su 
Yet our banks treat it as such to the 
Before our banking syst 


but end in disaster. 
themselves and their customers. 
be put on a safe foundation, we must learn the difference | 
credit and money; we must learn the difference between 
of credit and deposits of money, and we must learn to tr: 
deposits separately, undertaking to redeem deposits of c 
offsetting one debt against another, as they were created; and 
its of money in money, and obligating ourselves to do 
that we cannot perform. 

In the issue of clearing-house certificates we witness 
of fiat money by those who are loudest in decrying the 
government money and foremost in advocating a contra 
our currency to the basis of the single gold standard. Th 
a contraction of our currency that their holdings of mon 
be enhanced in value—that they may reap unearned gain- 
expense of the producing classes. And when the policy 
traction which the New York banks so persistently purs 
resulting fall in prices and the impoverishment of our p: 
classes leads to a demand on them by the country bank 
return of their deposits, the New York banks respond by 1 
ing clearing-house certificates—a money of their own creat 

The money cliques, as represented by the New York 
Strive to strip the producing classes of their wealth, an 
strenuously oppose the coinage of silver and the issue o! 
by the government in response to the growing needs of ¢! 
ductive classes—an issue such as can alone stimulate tl: 
Yet when thx 
selves are confronted with a withdrawal of deposits, wh 


trial activities of our people to the utmost. 


country banks demand a repayment of the funds they have 
ited with the New York banks, in order that they may 
needed assistance to their local customers, who are being | 
to the verge of bankruptcy by the constant fall in prices 
quent on the contraction of our currency to a gold basis 
traction engineered by the banks—the banks in the clearing 
associations of New York, Boston, Philadelphia and oth. 
usurp the sovereign power that belongs of right to th: 
ment to issue money; they refuse to pay the drafts of the 
banks in legal tender money of the United States and the) 
a money of their own creation. The right to issue money 
to the national government, and it is the duty of the Secre! 
the Treasury to see that this right is preserved and not im 
by the issue of clearing-house certificates. 

It is the duty of the government and Congress should a 
ize the Secretary of the Treasury to issue money in resp 
the needs of the whole people, and in times of stringen 
threatened panic it must be the government, not the banks 
must issue the needed money. Government paper mone; 
able in all parts of the country should be issued to stay pan 
clearing-house certificates that are 
clearing-house centers, and that are useless as money to 
country banks and producers of wealth in the industrial « 
to whom these certificates are tendered in place of the 
they have deposited with the New York banks. 

The banks that strive to contract the currency of the 
and then, when in need of money, usurp the right to | 
money of their own, for their own exclusive benefit, and « 
the ruin of their customers and to the detriment of the p: 
ive classes at large, should be brought to strict account. F: 
usurpation of the sovereign powers of government, forfeit 
charter should be the penalty. 


unavailable outside 


Says Charles Baudelaire: ‘‘This life is a hospital 
every patient is possessed with a desire to change his bed. T!'s 
would prefer to suffer by the stove, and the other thinks he ' 
recover by the window.”’ 
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THE effect of free coinage must be to raise prices. 


FREE COINAGE AND WHO WILL BE BENE- 
PITED THEREBY. 
To open 
our mints to the unlimited coinage of silver as they were 
rior to 1873, must’ make an increased demand for silver and at 
Just as silver is 
stored to its full money functions a share of the burden of 
ecting the exchanges of the western world that now falls upon 
The result will be that gold will 
relieved of a part of«that great and steadily increasing mone- 


- same time a decreased demand for gold. 


ld alone will fall upon silver. 


tary demand that has led to its almost constant appreciation dur- 


the past twenty-three years, and tothe coincident and propor- 
mate fall in prices. 

As our monetary measure has become larger, everything 
If we doubled the length of 
foot measure, a man who formerly measured six feet in height 
Just in the same way has the height, 
price of everything measured in gold, fallen, not that the true 
vht, the true value of the thing measured, is less, but that the 


asured by it has be¢ome smaller. 


uld measure but three. 


wht, the value of the measure, is more. 

By putting silver aside as a money metal we threw upon gold 
ne the burden of effecting the exchanges of the western world. 
In 
;, When we closed our mints to silver, we were on a paper 


silver coin we had in circulation we did not discard. 
sand had little silver in circulation. In 1874 we restricted 

legal tender power of the silver dollar, which had not been 
paired, by the Act of February 12th, 1873, to payments not in 
ess of $5.09, but before the resumption of specie payments, 
nuary rst, 1879, the legal tender power of the silver dollar had 
en restored save when payment in gold was specified] in the 
This exception to the legal tender power of the silver 
ilar still remains on our statute book, and thus it is in the 


mitract. 


wer of anyone to demonetize silver by private contract. 

The same Act of February, 1878, which restored this semi- 
val tender quality to the silver dollar, also provided for the 
irchase and coinage of silver dollars on government account. 
‘his Act, the Bland Act, provided for the purchase and coinage 

not less than $2,000,000 or more than 
liver monthly, and also authorized the issue of silver certificates 
Thus, an 
idition to our currency was provided for; thus, to a limited 


$4,000,000 worth of 
anyone depositing silver dollars with the Treasury. 


vree, silver was permitted to share the burden of the monetary 
iuctions with gold, and the result was the appreciation of gold, 
Indeed, 
iring the years 1879-1882 prices actually rose, to the great 
timulation of industry and the marked progress and advancement 
material development and the prosperity of our people. But 
e purchase and coinage of silver under the Bland Act, which 
is limited by hostile administrations to the minimum amount 
‘thorized by the Act, proved insufficient, in the face of a growing 
pulation and the increasing demands for money, to maintain 
e equilibrium between the supply of and the demand for money. 
‘onsequently, as the demand for money outran the supply, money 
preciated and prices gradually fell. 
Until August 13th, 1890, when it was superseded by the 
ierman Act, the Bland Act remained in force. During the years 


| the consequent fall of prices was for a time checked. 


it was in force, 1878 to 1890, 291,018,019 ounces of silver were 


irchased, of a coinage value of $376,265,722. Under the Bland 
t this amount of currency was added to our stock of money. 


Phen came the Sherman Act, passed July 14th, 1890, and going 


ito effect August 13th, which provided for the purchase of 
500,000 ounces of silver monthly and the issue of Treasury 


notes redeemable in either gold or silver at the discretion of the 


ecretary of the Treasury in payment therefor. November rst, 


1593, the purchasing clauses of this Act were repealed, but while 


t was in force 168,764,682 ounces of silver were purchased, at a 


cost of $155,931,002, and paid for by the issue of Treasury notes. 
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Since the date of the repeal of this Act no silver has been pur- 
chased for coinage into standard silver dollars, and the silver 
dollars now veing coined are being coined out of the silver pur- 
chased under this Act and for which Treasury notes were issued 
in payment. 

For all Treasury notes outstanding there must be reserved in 
the Treasury, silver dollars coined out of the bullion purchased or 
silver bullion to an amount equal, at the purchase price, to the 
amount of notes outstanding. As the coinage value of the silver 
purchased is much greater than the amount of Treasury notes 
issued in payment, there is a large seignorage on every ounce of 
silver coined, and this seignorage becomes part of the cash balance 
of the government, just as the silver is coined and a silver 
dollar takes the place of a greater weight of silver bullion as 
security for the Treasury notes. 

Thus we see that the Treasury notes, like the silver certifi- 
cates, are secured by deposits of silver, and, at the time of the 
passage of the Act, it was presumed that they would be redeemed 
in silver dollars. Indeed, the Secretary-of the Treasury was 
directed to coin so much of the silver purchased under the Sher- 
man Act as would suffice to provide for the redemption of the 
notes. 

But, though the Treasury notes of 1890 were issued against 
silver bought and deposited as security, they were soon made gold 
obligations by an arbitrary ruling of the Treasury Department, 
and the silver purchased under the Sherman Act instead of being 
serviceable as a basis for our currency, became a burden, resting 
So have the Treasury notes been 
transformed from silver into gold obligations, so has our currency 
system become top heavy, and so have we been driven time and 
time again to sustain it with borrowed gold, 


for support on our gold reserve. 


Thus, through gradual steps, we have approached nearer and 
nearer to the gold standard. First, we closed our mints to the 
coinage of silver dollars and made them limited legal tender, then 
we opened them again but limited the coinage to government 
account, then we purchased silver with Treasury notes and made 
In effect, we purchased 
the silver bought under the Sherman Act with gold. 

Thus we have gradually discarded silver and thrown the 
monetary burdens on gold alone, thus have we done our part in 
forcing gold to appreciate, and just as gold has appreciated, prices 
And while we have thus increased our demand for 
Germany in 1871-73 
adopted the gold standard and actually discarded much of her 
silver coin, melting it down and selling it on the London market 
for gold, while in the autumn of 1873 France restricted the coin- 
age of silver, which restriction was turned into an absolute sus- 
pension of silver coinage for private account by decree of August 
5th, 1876. 


these Treasury notes redeemable in gold. 


have fallen. 
gold, other nations have done likewise. 


With these steps taken towards discarding silver, a marked 
divergence in the relative values of gold and silver soon set in 
and just as silver has been put more and more in the background 
as a money metal, just as the demand for silver as a money metal 
has been slackened and the demand for gold enhanced, this 
divergence due to a resulting depreciation of silver, but in an 
even greater degree to the appreciation of gold, has become greater 
and greater, until now we find that while the ounce of gold was 
worth sixteen ounces of silver in 1873 it is now worth nearly 
thirty-one or almost twice as much. Yet although the gold price 
of silver has thus fallen by nearly one-half the purchasing power 
of silver in silver-using countries has remained undisturbed. And 
to all producers in gold-using countries whose products come into 
competition with the products of silver-using profits this fact has 
been and is of serious import. ‘The purchasing power of silver in 
silver-using countries not having declined, although the ounce of 


_gold will purchase nearly twice as many ounces of silver as in 


1873, the producers in gold-using countries who sell their prod- 
ucts in direct competition with the producers of silver-using coun- 
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tries have been obliged to cut prices just as silver has depreciated 
as measured in gold. 

So in the wake of the demonetization of silver, prices have 
fallen. First, because of the appreciation of gold our measure of 
value caused by throwing upon it a double duty, a duty per- 
formed from the dawn of civilization down to 1873 by both gold 
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and silver ; and second, because of the divergence in the value of | 


gold and silver, due mainly to the appreciation of gold, but partly 
to the depreciation of silver, which has resulted in enabling pro- 
ducers in silver-using countries where prices have not changed to 
cut gold prices just as gold has risen as measured in their money, 
silver. 

Open our mints to silver, and we will reverse all the causes of 
the past twenty years that have led to the appreciation of gold, 
the divergence in the value of gold and silver, and the consequent 
fall of prices that has sapped the vitality of our people. By 
increasing the demand for silver, by permitting silver to take its 
place in our monetary system side by side with gold, we will 
decrease the demand for gold, and, as the demand decreases, 
the enhanced value given to it by the discarding of silver and the 


throwing upon it alone the burden of effecting the exchanges of | 
At the same time the premium | 


the western world will disappear. 
on gold as measured by silver, which has so stimulated exports 
from silver using to gold using countries, will grow less and less, 
less because silver will advance in value consequent on the 
increased demand, less because gold will fall in value consequent 
on the decreased demand, 

Consequently prices will rise, rise as the appreciation of gold, 
due to discarding silver, disappears, rise as the premium on gold, 
which has resulted as a bounty to silver using producers in com- 
petition for the markets of gold using nations, is swept away. 

Thus the effect of free coinage must be to raise prices. Con- 
sequently, anyone who will be benefited by higher prices will be 
benefited by free coinage. And from higher prices all producers 
Those living on fixed annuities, the idle mem- 
bers of society, will alone suffer loss of income. And that injus- 
tice will be done them cannot fairly be urged, for it must not be 
forgotten that during the past twenty years, and especially during 
the past five, they have profited unduly, and at the expense of the 
producing classes, from the fall in prices consequent on the appre- 
ciation of gold. Moreover, ultimately the welfare of even those 
living in idleness and on supposedly fixed incomes is dependent 
on the producers of wealth, on those who must be taxed to pay 
these fixed incomes, and if the producing classes become so 
impoverished through falling prices as to be unable to pay such 
tax, those who have lived on such annuities must suffer loss of 


will be benefited. 


their income. 

That our great farming classes would be benefited by higher 
prices will not be questioned by anyone who has been witness to 
the distress of the farmer and planter that has grown with the 
fall in the price of wheat and cotton and other agricultural produce. 
That the manufacturer cannot profit in the face of falling prices, 
because he cannot reduce the cost of production, cannot reduce his 
pay roll commensurately with the fall in prices, because the fall 
in prices has impoverished the farmers, his best customers, the 
past few years prove beyond a doubt; that higher prices, not 
alone for his products, but for the products of his customers as 
well, will bring him renewed prosperity, is equally indubitable. 
That the merchant will suffer from falling prices, through depre- 
ciation of his stock and a curtailed market for his goods, is 
equally obvious, and that he will prosper only when prices are 
rising, and when, as a consequence, purchasers are anxious to 
buy, is equally clear. 

When prices are falling, those with money restrict their pur- 
chases to immediate needs. They reason: I will not buy more 
to-day than I have absolute need of, for indications are that 
to-morrow I can buy cheaper. But when prices are rising, then 
the owners of money are anxious to invest it in ‘the products of 
labor so as to profit from the expected rise. 
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Thus when prices are falling the merchant finds the demang 
for his goods restricte1, his customers hesitate to buy more 
from hand to mouth, and consequently, to dispose of his good 
On the other hand, when prices ar: 
ing he finds a ready market for his goods, and what is 


must make concessions. 


prompt payment for his sales, a promptness that he does not 
when prices are falling, for the ability of debtors to pay 

debts is dependent on their ability to realize on their property 
this they find much difficulty in doing while prices are fallin, 
no one wishes to buy or even to loan on that which, to all ap; 
ances, will bring less to-morrow than to-day. 

So itis that when prices are falling, business is stagy 
Only when they are rising do we find business active and 
exchange of products rapid. Consequently those engaged in 
distribution of wealth prosper only when prices are rising, for 
do they find the greater demand for their services. A glan 
the comparative prosperity of those great arteries of comme: 
our railroads, during periods of rising and falling prices, « 
fail to convince anyone of this. ; 

And of that largest and most important class of produ 
the wage-earners—how is their welfare affected by falling 
rising prices? Do they find greatest prosperity during perio: 
In short, will th: 
benefited by the rise in prices that the opening of our min! 


falling or during periods of rising pri-:es ? 
the free coinage of silver must inaugurate? We answer 
quivocally, yes: that, of all classes of producers, none will ben 
fit more from higher prices for the products of their labor 
the wage-earners, 

The wage-earner is dependent on the product of his labo: 
his recompense. The larger this product, the larger will be lis 
recompense—the more he has the opportunity to produce the: 
will he receive; and,while prices are falling, the market for the p: 
ducts of labor must be restricted and the opportunity of the way: 
earner to profitably employ his time in production must be 
tailed. 
of labor is greatest; then is the opportunity to the wage-earne: 
for employment, for the production of wealth most extended; t! 
is the production of wealth largest and the recompense of the wage 
Consequently, during periods of falling prices 
and curtailed production he suffers; during periods of rising 


When prices are rising, then the demand for the pro lucts 


earner greatest. 


prices and accelerated production he prospers. 

Where and when labor is most productive, then and ther 
will the prosperity of the wage-earner be greatest. Such a. 
try is America; such a time will be when production under ire: 
coinage is stimulated by rising prices. Then will we find tull 
employment for our industrial activities. Under the appreciating 
gold standard and constant fall in prices, that throws a dampe! 


all energy, we never can. 


A PREMIUM ON GOLD. 


ee 





HE go!d contractionists seem imbued with the notion, at least 
they let no opportunity pass of imbuing others with 
belief, that if we should open our mints to the free coinage of 
silver gold would advance to such a oremium that it would take 
twice as many dollars to meet our indebtedness that is by its terms 
payable in gold as now ; that in brief, the burden of all gold obli- 
gations would be doubled, and that our inability to shoulder these 
increased burdens would lead to the bankruptcy of all those who 
have been so unfortunate as to incur indebtedness payable in gold. 

But it is upon property that debtors must depend for the pay- 
ment of their indebtedness ; it is with commodities, not gold, that 
debts are virtually paid. Now we are toid that the free coinage 
of silver would give us a fifty-three cent dollar, that the price o! 
everything measured in this dollar would be proportionately 
enhanced, in short, that prices would be nearly double what they 
are now. Our producers, we are further told, would be obliged to 
sell their produce for fifty-three-cent dollars, that consequently 
the burden of their debts which they would have to pay in ove 
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would have to give two silver dollars where they now give but 
But if prices were so enhanced that debtors could obtain 

two silver dollars for the same quantity of produce with which 
y now must part for one, in what way would they be injured, 

if they had to part with the two silver dollars to obtain one 
Clearly the burden of their indebtedness would be 
If the planter got double the price in silver 


lollar ? 
vreater than now. 


dred cent gold dollars would be nearly doubled, that they | 
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his cotton and the farmer double the price for his wheat it is | 


ous that the burden of their indebtedness would in no way be 
ised even if gold were at a premium of one hundred per cent. ; 
if they got twice as much for their products they would be 
orse off even if they had to give twice as many dollars as 
. in satisfaction of a gold debt. 
But that gold should goto a premium of one hundred per 
is outside the range’ of possibilities. It might go to a pre- 
but to a premium equal to the present difference in the 
m value of the gold and silver dollar, never. Before gold 
| go to a premium, all our gold ‘must disappear from circula- 


iid disappear from circulation it could not until silver in | 


| volume was coined to take its place. Gold would not only 
the United States because it would buy more somewhere 

than here, because our foreign creditors could buy more cot 

} 


with it in India, more wheat in Argentine and Russia with 


unce of gold than here. In short, if prices of those things 
vhich our foreign creditors have need were higher in America 

elsewhere, gold would be exported. Otherwise it would not. 

Consequently, under free coinage our gold could not be exported 

til silver was coined to take its place, for only an addition to 

. ir currency would cause prices to rise so that gold would buy 
less of our products than of the products of others. A contrac- 

f our currency such as would be inevitable upon the export 


id, would inevitably force down prices, and this would put a 


to gold exports, for lower prices would tempt our foreign | 


ts ‘creditors to take our products in preference to gold. 


So until silver in equal volume to our gold was coined our | 


goll would not be exported and there could be no premium on 
gold. But suppose silver to an amount of the gold we now have 

use as money was available for coinage and coined, and 
Where 


20? In idleness it could not be forever kept with profit. 


sup- 

ig pose that as a result our gold should disappear. 

itself is useless. Men do not want gold for gold’s sake, but 

ior what gold will buy. Only by exchanging]it for the 

labor can it be made to serve the needs of man. 

ull wouid go where it would find use as money, go to where it would 

ng of service in exchanging the surplus products of labor. To 

silver-using countries it would not go. There it would have no 

re demand than here. So to the gold standard countries of 
.urope it must go to be added to their stock of money. 

And what effect would this disposition of our gold have on 

Evidently the sending of our two or three hun- 

ast lred millions of gold to Europe wovid make gold more plentiful 

ere, as it became more plentiful it would be easier to get, and 


r producers ? 


of is it became easier to get and cheaper, prices would rise. And 
ke just as gold prices in Europe rose the further would our wheat 
ms and cotton sent abroad go in payment of our gold indebtedness. 
Dli- Thus our producers would be benefited, and our debts lightened, 
ese ‘ made heavier by the export of our gold. 

yho And whi'e gold was thus falling in Europe, whence we had 
id. sent our gold, what would be the effect on the price of silver of 





ay our demand for the two or three hundred million dollars’ worth 
hat necessary to take the place of gold? Clearly, the increased 
ge demand would cause it to advance. How much would depend 
Pt on the supply of silver available to fill this demand? If a 
ely supply at our coinage price sufficient to meet this demand could 
hey n 





not be obtained, the parity between gold and silver at our coinage 


ratio would be restored, our gold would not disappear, and it 






ould not go toa premium. And, meanwhile, what must be the 


would it | 
Gold | 


products 


So our gold | 


2 
“J 


As 
the gold cost of the ounce of silver rose, the cost of everything 


effect on gold prices of the enhanced gold-price of silver? 


bought by gold-using from silver-using countries and paid for 
with this ounce of silver, would rise in like proportion; for expe- 
rience teaches that the silver prices asked by silver-using peoples 
They regard sil- 
They look 
upon gold as rising and falling in price, and they ask for their 


are not dependent on the gold price of silver. 
ver as stable—as indeed it has proven for many years. 


products the amount of gold which will bring to them a fixed 
amount of silver. If gold commands a large premium, and a 
small amount of gold will buy the ounce of silver, the gold-price 
they ask for their products is proportionately small. If the pre- 
ium falls, the gold-price they ask rises; for it is a price in silvet 
they insist upon obtaining, not a price in gold. 

So, just as the increased demand consequent on the opening 
of our mints to the free coinage of silver caused the gold-price of 
silver to rise, the cost in gold of everything which our foreign 
creditors have been in the habit of obtaining from silver-using 
countries would rtse likewise, and naturally they would turn to us 
for the wheat and cotton they found it cheaper to buy elsewhere 
when the gold-price of the ounce of silver they could send in pay- 
ment was smaller. Consequently, the demand for our products 
would increase, and the increased demand would lead to better 
prices; and, as prices rose, the burden of our indebtedness would 
grow less and less. 

To recapitulate: it is not a question of how many silver dollars 
(supposing gold to command a premium) it would take to meet 
our gold indebtedness, but how many bushels of wheat and corn 
and pounds of cotton and pork and flour. The one question is: 
How would the opening of our mints to silver, even should it 
drive gold to a premium, affect the gold-price, and consequently 
the debt-paying power of our commodities? And to this there is 
only one answer. The export of gold would cheapen gold and 
hence raise gold prices in gold-using countries. The increased 
demand for silver would advance the price of silver, and as the 
price of silver advanced, so would the gold-cost of everything 
bought in silver-using countries advance. Thus would the com- 
petition of silver-using peoples that we are now forced to contend 
with in the Kuropean markets be stript of much of its severity. 
Consequently, the market for our products would be broadened, 
and the result would be that we would get better prices. So our 
produce would go farther than before in paying our debts, and 


thus would our indebtedness be lightened. 


WOMAN’ S WAYS. 


ATHLEEN MAVOURNEEN, the gray dawn is breaking, 
The horn of the hunter is heard on the hill, 

The lark from her light wing the bright dew is shaking, 
Kathleen Mavourneen; what, slumbering still ? 

O! hast thou forgotten how soon we must sever ? 
O! hast thou forgotten this day we must part ? 

It may be for years, and it may be forever, 
O! why are thou silent, thou voice of my heart ? 


Kathleen Mavourneen, awake from thy slumbers, 
The blue mountains glow in the sun's golden light. 
Ah, where is the spell that once fell on my numbers? 
Arise in thy beauty, thou star of my night ! 
Mavourneen! Mavourneen! my sad tears are falling, 
To think that from Erin and thee I must part. 
It may be for years, and it may be forever, 
Then why art thou silent, thou voice of my heart ? 
— Crouch. 
Ky 
The woman who can laugh when she falls down, has a sunny 
disposition to be envied. 
Hk 
Mrs. Scott, wife of the Sheriff of Mojave county, Ariz., is 
herself a deputy sheriff. The other day she brought an insane 
prisoner from a neighboring place to the county jail, and exper- 
ienced neither trouble nor fear while doing it. 
. * 
A ‘ew years ago the Idaho Legislature passed a law, at the 
instigation of some politicians, which it was thought made women 
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ineligible to the bar. Miss Helen L. Young, of the town of 
Osburn, in that State, a clever and capable young woman, who 
had taken every study and passed every examination required of 
male applicants determined to test the law, and did so with so 
much skill that Chief Justice Morgan declared the obnoxious law 
unconstitutional and admitted the plucky litigant to the ranks of 
the profession, She is, of course, the first to become a full-fledged 
practitioner in that State, but her success has already incited five 
other young women to begin reading for the Idaho bar. 
* 

The women who are fighting for the Cuban cause are not the 
first women who have fought the Spaaiards in battle. During 
the iniquitous oppression of the Netherlands by the Spaniards in 
the sixteenth century it was no uncommon event for women to 
fight in defense of their native town. When in 1572 Don Fred- 
erick, at the head of a large army, besieged Haarlem, among the 
garrison that defended the town were 300 women ‘‘a most efficient 
corps,’ says Motley, ‘‘armed with sword, musket and dagger. 
Their chief, Kenau Hasselaer, was a widow of distinguished 
family and unblemished reputation, about 47 years of age, who, 
at the head of her amazons, participated in many of the fiercest 
contested actions of the siege.’’ 

Seven years later, at the siege of Maestricht, the women 
were of great assistance in making mines, enrolling themselves 
into companies under the direction of officers, or ‘‘mine mistresses,’’ 
as they were called. The service they rendered was inestimable. 
At the repulse of the Spaniards from the walls of Alkmaar, 
women, and even children, exhibited a like courage, assisting 
their husbands and fathers in the desperate defense, while at 
Antwerp ‘multitudes of women of all ranks were at work upon 
the lines marked out by the engineer.'’ History, indeed gives 
many examples of such heroism, among which may be mentioned 
the brave conduct of the women at the defense of Saragossa in 
1808, when they took the places of their slain husbands or 
brothers at the cannon side. 


A WORD WITH THE DOCTOR. 








LOVER blossom tea is an excellent thing to purify the blood 
and improve the complexion. Clover is now in full bloom, 
and if the blossoms are not wanted for use now, gather them and 
place them in paper bags, tie the bags to keep out the dust and 
hang in a dry place. 
* 

When a patient cannot be raised from the bed without risk of 
exhaustion, a medicine tube or crockery feeder should be used 
for administering both food and medicine. The patient’s mouth 
should be kept clean and fresh, as should also all external sur- 


roundings. 
*k 


Complexion specialists now lay the greatest stress on clear- 
ing the blood and correcting impaired digestion before beginning 
on the skin. One of the greatest fallacies in the world is rubbing 
the face with oils and other skin foods in expectation of correct- 
ing its yellow eruptions, when the seat of the trouble lies in late 
hours, irregular eating, rich food and a torpid liver. No com- 
plexion specialist in the world can help you if your liver has daily 
tantrums, 

* 

It is not fallacy that a salt water bath is the most refreshing 
start for a warm summer's day. Since it may not be your good 
fortune to have your tent pitched near the briny ocean’s side you 
may, with a little forethought, a little knowledge and a little sea 
salt, easily improvise one. Sea salt is cheap; it costs only 
from three to five cents a pound, and as it is not easily dissolved, 
it is a wise plan to put it to soak at night, thussparing your tem- 
per and saving any unnecessary tax on your patience. 


* 


Flaxseed is one of the best remedies for a cold on the lungs. 
Such a cold should never be neglected, for it may speedily result 
in some serious ailment. A hot bath or fomentation by a com- 
press should be immediately taken, followed by a cool tepid 
sponging ; the latter will prevent taking more cold. Use flax- 


seed, either ground or whole, pour over it boiling water, let steep 
and drain off the liquor, thin it sufficiently so that it can be used 
fora drink. To every bowlful add the juice of one lemon, and 
sugar to make it palatable. Drink freely of this whenever thirsty, 
or oftener if there is little thirst. ‘ 


The result is wonderful. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


AMONG THE NEWSPAPER MEN AND THE MAGAZINE WR!‘ 
AUTHORS, ACTORS AND ARTISTS. 


oker Chips is a most entertaining and enjoyable : 
magazine, published by Frank Tousey, 34 and 36 Nort! 
street, New York, for the delectation of those who are in: 
in the great American game. Its August number contai: 
Poker Lesson,’’ ‘‘ Chips in Her Purse,’’ ‘‘ The Game 
Black Wolf,’’ ‘‘ Fifty Chips Apiece,’’ ‘‘ The King of Dia: 
and other pleasant and readable ‘‘ poker stories.’’ Po 
can be bought at any of the news-stands for five cents a 
Ry 
The Publishers’ Weekly, New York, had a timely edit 
its issue of the 15th inst. on the proposed compilation an 
cation of an international catalogue of scientific literatu: 
Publishers’ Weekly is by all odds the most valuable public 
itsclass in this country. 
* 
Bret Harte’s new Western play, which is to be prod 
the early fall by Charles Frohman, is named ‘‘ Sue.”’ T! 
is laid in the Sierras. 
* 
Eleonora Duse has decided to act in no more modern 1) 
a while, and intends to devote herself to Shakespearian : 
Juliet, Ophelia, Desdemona and Lady Macbeth. 
* ok 
At the grave of De Goncourt the other day, M. Z 
funeral address, said: ‘‘ Ah! to have intellectual coura; 
tell the truth and the whole truth, even if it cost one pea 


friends ; never to consider any convention, to go to the end 


one’s thought, careless of consequence. Nothing is rarer, : 
is finer, nothing is grander.’’ 
** 
To remove ink stains from a book, apply oxalic aci< 
tip of a camel’s-hair brush, and then soak it up with | 


paper. 
OK 


Verdi is hard at work either on the ‘“Tempest,’’ or on 
Lear,’’ or on ‘‘ Cymbeline’’—at all events on somethi: 
Shakespeare—libretto by Boito. 
every year, again spoken of. 
are Franchetti’s comic opera, 
tuffe,’’ 
by Mascagni, and the 


Boito’s ‘' Nero’’ is, as | 
Other works announced 
‘Le Malade Imaginaire,’’ 
by Scarano ; a ‘‘ Tosca,’’ by Puccini; a Japanes 
Bohéme ’’ of Leoncavallo. 


ok 


The Raeburn Book Company, New York, are about 
lish ‘‘ The Scot in America,’’ by Peter Ross, LL. D. 


* 


‘ 


ac 


MacMillan & Co. will publish in October Marion Craw! 


’ 


new story of Italian life, ‘‘ Taquysara,’’ which has bec: 


serially by the ///ustrated London News. 
* 
D. Appleton & Co. are about to publish ‘‘ March H 
new novel of much originality anc interest, by Harold |: 


* 


‘The Lotus, Kansas City, will hereafter be a month 
will be under the capable editorial direction of Walter 5! 
Harte. 

Ok 
The Dietetic Magazine has changed its title, and un 
comprehensive and appropriate caption of Life and fie: 
begun a new career of usefulness and prosperity. 
carefully edited, and is published by the Gazette Pu 
Company, 1218 Broadway, New York. 
* x 
Minneapolis has a new journal, devoted to the intel!’ 
discussion of culinary and domestic affairs. 
£at, and is artistically printed and illustrated, 


It is well 2 


It is called /!%e! 
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Charles P. Nettleton discusses, in 7he Writer for August, 
‘he Mechanism of Literature,’ taking for special consideration 
the points: ‘‘Titles,’’ and ‘‘The Beginning and Ending of Compo- 
'' The Writer is a valuable help to all literary workers, 
vacks,’’ or others, and is supplied by the American News Co. 


nd its branches to all newsdealers. 
*,* 


siuious. 


Max Beerbohm is now almost as well known for his clever 
rieatures as for his curious essays. He devotes himself to cari- 
‘turing his literary friends, and a fresh series of these drawings 
to begin in the September 1st Chaf-Book. Among them are 
iricatures of Andrew Lang, William Archer, G. Bernard Shaw, 

Clyde Fitch, and Beerbohm himself. They are all said to be 


extremely funny, that of the artist himself perhaps most of all. 


*,* 


On dit that Hobart Chatfield-Taylor’s series on ‘‘Spain,”’ 
ich he is printing in Zhe Cosmopolitan, is to be issued in book 
rm this autumn, together with several additional articles which 
ve not yet been published. The book will be called ‘‘The Land 
Messrs. Herbert S. Stone & Co., of Chicago, 
e to be the publishers. 


A 


the Castanet.’’ 


* Ok : 
McClure’'s Magazine for September has two of Rudyard 
Kipling’s barrack-room ballads ; a short sea-story by a new writer, 
Morgan Robertson, once a sailor before the mast ; a paper on Dr. 
\. T. G. Morton, the discoverer of anzesthesia, by his wife ; 
Will H. Low’s interesting recollections of French painters and 
paintings ; Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’ personal experiences among 
he Gloucester fishermen ; stories by Mrs. Spofford and Clinton 
ss ; and another most valuable chapter of Abraham Lincoln's 
graphy. 
** 
Here's a list of some of the Pennsylvania newspapers that 
- doing effective work for Bimetallism and Bryan. 
leserving of hearty and substantial support : 
The Times, Scranton. 
City Item, Allentown. 
The Times, Williamsport. 
Leader, Wilkesbarre. 
Daily Telegram, Reading. 
News- Dealer, Wilkesbarre. 
Daily News, Shenandoah. 
National Record, Danville. 
Bituminous Record, Philipsburg. 
Herald, Weatherly. 
Record, Mahanoy City. 
The Item, Hamburg. 


They are 


* * 


The Scranton (Pa.) Times deserves the heartiest support of 
people of all classes, for it has been faithful to their interests, 
swerving and logical in its aggressive fight for Bryan and 
Dimetallism, and fearless always in the cause of truth. Its 
triotism and public spirit commend it to all good citizens. It 

s newsy, vigorous and reliable, and should have a wide and influ- 
ial circulation. 

*,* 

The National Record, Danville, Pa., has made an enviable 
me for itself among the intelligent citizens of Montour County. 
‘ways honest, always straightforward, always in the forefront of 

battle for the people’s rights, it is a power for good, and a 
terror to evil-doers. 
** 

Blackmore is now one of the oldest living English ‘novelists. 
has just celebrated his seventy-first birthday. George Mac- 
conald is, however, his senior, being seventy-two. Among other 
novelists who are getting on in years are Meredith and Mrs. Oli- 
pl Miss Braddon is fifty-nine, 


bee 
ba 


phant, who are each sixty-eight- 
Walter Besant fifty-eight, Ouida fifty-six, and William Black 
fifty-five, 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


WHAT IS AND WHAT IS NOT LEGAL TENDER. 


PHILIPSBURG, PA, 
To Mr. Wharton Barker, the Editor of THE AMERICAN: 


Dear Sir:—The question of what is a “ legal tender’ has been raised in 
this town by a man presenting a certified check at the National Bank. Pay- 
ment was tendered in silver certificates and National Bank Notes, which he 
refused on the grounds that they were not legal tender, and demanded pay- 
ment in gold, silver dollars or Treasury notes, which demand the teller com- 
plied with. 

By answering the above og, Rp point, and clearly defining which of 
our paper currency constitutes a legal tender, you will greatly oblige. There 
are many silver men in this town. Respectfully, 

August 24, 1896. W. S. McCuLny. 

A bank has the right to pay a draft drawn upon it in any 
money of the United States that is by law full legal tender. It 
cannot force the holder of a draft against it to accept payment in 
money that is not by law legal tender, and the holder of a draft, 
like any creditor, may insist upon payment in legal tender money. 
But the holder of the draft has no right to specify what kind of 
legal tender money he will take in payment. This option be- 
longs to the bank, which may tender any moneys of the United 
States that are by law legal tender, and such tender the holder of 
the draft cannot refuse. He cannot force the bank to pay in any 
other legal tender money than that which the bank sees fit to 
tender. 

The relations between a bank and the holder of a draft drawn 
against it are the same as those existing between any debtor and 
creditor. The creditor can force the debtor to tender legal tender 
money in settlement of his indebtedness, but the creditor must 
accept such legal tender money as the debtor sees fit to tender, 
To demand payment in legal tender money rests with the creditor, 
but it does not rest with the creditor to say in what kind of legal 
tender he shall be paid. If he refuse that which the debtor offers, 
the debtor may deposit such money of full legal tender power as 
he proffered to his creditor in payment with the court or such 
parties as may be designated by the court, and by so doing be 
released from all further responsibility to his former creditor on 
account of such indebtedness. 

This brings us to the question: Which of our moneys are and 
which are not legal tender, which may be tendered by a bank in 
payment of a draft drawn against it without fear of refusal, and 
which has the holder of the draft a right to refuse? First, we 
have gold coin, which is unlimited legal tender, and which, of 
course, the bank, or any debtor for that matter, may tender. 
Then we have silver dollars, which are of unlimited debt-paying 
power unless it is specifically stated to the contrary in the con- 
tract or evidence of indebtedness executed by the debtor and 
delivered to the creditor. Such stipulation as to payment in gold 
is written in many bonds and mortgages, but as a specific stipula- 
tion as to payment in gold or other particular form of legal tender 
money does not appear in bank checks or drafts, the bank may 
tender such dollars in payment and the holder of the draft cannot 
refuse if the bank insist. ‘Then, too, we have the United States 
legal tender notes, familiarly known as greenbacks, and the 
Treasury notes of 1890—those issued under the Sherman Act of 
1890 in payment for purchases of silver—which, like our silver 
dollars, are unlimited legal tender unless stipulated in the con- 
tract to the contrary. Thus we have gold coin, silver dollars, 
greenbacks and Treasury notes that the banks may legally proffer 
to the holder of a draft and which may not be refused. Besides, 
we have the fractional silver coin legal tender up to $10, and con- 
sequently available for the payment of checks of less than that 
amount. 

These, then, are the moneys of the United States of legal 
tender power. These alone can be tendered in payment of a draft 
by a bank where the holder insists on payment in legal tender 
money. But what are the other kinds of money that are in circu- 
lation, that are constantly paid over the bank counters in payment 
of drafts but which holders of drafts are not obliged to accept and 
may refuse. First and foremost stand the silver certificates, 
which, like the gold certificates, are not a legal tender, and which 
a debtor cannot force on a creditor, or a buyer on a seller against 
the latter’s will. Then, in the same category are the notes of 
national banks and also the currency certificates, which latter, 
however, are issued only in large denominations of $5,000 and 
$10,000 and are issued against deposits of greenbacks with the 
Treasury for the convenience of the banks and not for circulation. 

The gold certificates have long since been carefully locked 
away with gold and taken out of circulation, so the only moneys 
that are not legal tender and which are tendered in payment of 
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| 
drafts by the banks from day to day are silver certificates and | 
national bank notes. These the holder of a draft may refuse to | 
accept in payment as he might refuse gold certificates or currency | 
certificates if by any possibility they should be tendered. But it | 
should be remembered that the silver certificates are redeemable 
in silver dollars as the gold certificates are in gold coin, and that | 
such silver dollars are unlimited legal tender. So if the holder of 
a draft refuved silver certificates offered by a bank, such bank | 
could readily exchange such certificates for silver dollars which | 
the holder of the draft could not refuse. So, also, national bank | 
notes are redeemable in lawful money of the United States, and | 
each national bank must provide for the redemption of its own | 
notes in gold coin, silver dollars, greenbacks or Treasury notes | 
over its own counter and also at the United States Treasury, at 
Washington. ‘Thus all national bank notes are redeemable at 
Washington, and so the national bank tendering a holder of a 
draft drawn against it, the notes of other national banks and such 
payment being refused, can readily exchange them for acceptable | 
legal tender money of the United States. 

To recapitulate, gold coin is unlimited legal tender, silver 
dollars, greenbacks and Treasury notes unlimited legal tender 
unless specifically stipulated in the contract to the contrary, sub- 
sidiary silver coin is legal tender up to $10, and minor coin up to 
25 cents, while gold certificates, silver certificates, currency certi- 
ficates and national bank notes are not legal tender at all. 


SILVER STANDARD COUNTRIES AND THEIR COIN- 
AGE. 
To WHARTON BARKER, Editor of THe AMERICAN : 

Dear Str I am seeking information, which I have been unable to 
obtain, and respectfully refer the matter to you in the belief that you will 
be able, and I am certain, willing, to enlighten me on the subject. 

The question is: Are any or all of the nations of the world that are on 
the silver basis free coinage countries ; that is, do they coin silver on indi- 
vidual or government account? By replying at your earliest convenience 
you will greatly oblige. Yours very truly, 


Pottsville, Pa., August 25, 1896. W. B. CoLE. 


Those nations usually classified as silver standard countries 
are Mexico, the Central American States, the South American 
States, excepting Venezuela and Chili, which are nominally on the 
gold basis but practically on a paper basis, Russia, China, Japan, 
India and the Straits Settlements. Of these Russia is on a paper 
basis with gold at a premium of 50 per cent., and of the South 
American countries that are classified as silver standard countries 
Ecuador, Peru and Bolivia are alone on a specie basis. The others 
are on a paper basis with gold at a premium,—a premium fluctuat- 
ing as high as 150 per cent. in Columbia and 250 per cent. in 
Argentina. Peru and Bolivia have mints of their own that are 
open to the coinage of silver on private account. Ecuador has no 
mint for the coinage of either gold or silver coin, and the mints in 
both Columbia and the Argentine Republic have not been in 
operation for several years. In Columbia and the Argentine 
Republic paper is the basis of all trade, as it is in Brazil, Vene- 
zuela and Chili, the last two countries being nominally on a gold 
basis. 

So of the South American countries, Peru, Bolivia and Ecua- 
dor, are alone doing business on a silver basis, but the silver in 
circulation in those countries is not at all confined to their own 
coinage They use foreign coins in their business much as we 
did during the latter part of the last century and the early part of 
this, the Mexican dollar filling much the same place in Ecuador, 
Peru and Bolivia as the Spanish milled dollar did with us. While 
Ecuador has no mint of her own, she is not without her own 
coinage as she makes use of the mints of other countries to coin 
such silver as she needs. Thus last year there were coined at 
our mints $900,000 in twenty-cent silver pieces for the govern- 
ment of Ecuador. The United States, of course, receiving pay- 
ment for this mintage. The mints of Peru and Chili have also 
done similar service for Ecuador. 

In Russia the coinage of silver on individual account is sus- 
pended, and this also is the case in India, the mints of India hav- 
ing been closed to the free coinage of silver by council order of June 
26, 1893. But coinage on government account is still carried on, 
and in India the new government holds itself ready to give new 
rupees to individuals in exchange for gold at the rate of fifteen 
rupees for one pound sterling. As one pound sterling of gold is 


worth more than fifteen rupees, of course no one makes this 





exchange. 
In China there is no coinage of either gold or silver, both | 
metals being used as bullion, and the tael, the monetary unit in 





which the Chinese merchant keeps his accounts, is unrepres 

by acoin. The tael is a pure unit of account which stands / ; 
many grains of silver. The Haikwan tael, which is the g: 
ment tael, being of the value of 590.7%, grains of pure 

The mint at Canton, which is under British management, js 0, 
engaged in the coinage of dollars, but these dollars, as the \\.x 
can dollars which are much in use in the treaty towns, are 1 
bullion, not as coins. The stamp gives them no legal tende: 

is simply taken asa certificate of the weight and fineness ©: 
silver so coined, a certification which the Chinese banke: 
quently re certify, as they do the ingots of gold and silver, 

are used in settlement of trade balances, by stamping them 
their own private mark. 

In Japan, as in Mexico, the mints are open to the un): 
coinage of silver on private account, but a charge is ma 
cover the cost of mintage. Coinage is unlimited but not gr 
tous. Thus in Mexico the mints receive for coinage or 
whatever quantities of silver may be presented by individual 
a charge of coinage, equal to 4.41 per cent. of the value 
bullion is charged for coinage. These Mexican dollars cir 
not only in Mexico but are very largely used in China 
through the South American States. 


LEGISLATION AND THE PRICE OF SILVE/ 


To WHARTON BARKER, Editor of THE AMERICAN 


Dear Sir-—lf you can give the price of silver bullion from 1573 
it would be of general interest to your readers. This town genera! 
about 140 majority for the Republican Party. Already a silver club : 
Republican voters has been formed and there are more to follow. 

Yours for bimetallism i6 to 1 without the consent of England 

HENRY JOHNSON, Winsted, ( 


The following table giving the price of silver bullion is 
plied from the Report of the Director of the U. S. Mint fo: 





AVERAGE LONDON PRICE OF AN OUNCE OF PURE SIL\! 
GIVEN IN TERMS OF UNITED STATES GOLD COIN 


Value of a Fine Value of a 

we. | “ee YEAR yt 
Quotation. Quotat 

DOLLARS. DOLLARS 
1873 1.298 1889 * (93512 
1874 1.278 January, 1890 97554 

1875 1,246 Feb., - 8654 
1876 1,156 March, sis £96251 
1877 1.201 April, 0 6654 
1878 1.152 May, Je 1 0296+ 
1879 1.123 June, " 1.0462 
1880 1.145 July, i 1.07854 
1881 1.138 August, ‘ 1.15540) 
1882 1.136 Sept., 7 1.16452 
1883 1.110 October, ‘‘ 1 O86 
1884 1.113 Nov., cit 1.0360 
1885 1.0645 Dec., = 1.05515 
1886 .9946 1891 .98782 
1887 .97823 1892 87108 
1888 £9397 1893 78031 
1894 63479 











The almost unbroken fall year after year, in the gold price 
silver from 1873 down to 1890, the sharp rise in that yea: 
the subsequent marked decline, cannot fail to attract the eye 
anyone who glances at the above table. And why this fall, v2) 
the advance in 1890 and why the subsequent and sharp dec! 


The production of silver since 1873 has greatly increased, incec« 


the annual production has more than doubled. But wil! 
account for the fall in the gold price of silver? We answe! 
Why? 
since 1873. Last year the yield of gold was over $200,000,00 

ing the period 1871-1875 the average yield was but $115.577.0° 
So we find the production of gold has nearly doubled, and if a co" 


ling of the production of silver is sufficient to cause a fal! 11 ts 


witic 


price of silver by one-half, then even so a doubling of the pr me 


tion of gold must cause gold to fall in like proportion, and the 


result would be no change at all in the relative values of the ‘ 
metals. 


Moreover this theory of increased production cannot accou® 


for the fall in the price of silver, for during 1890, and in the f° 


of an increasing production of silver, the price rose,—ros< 1/9 


Because the production of gold has also greatly increa ed 
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JOHN WANAMAKER. 
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CYCLES —excellent makes : 
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THE AMERICAN. 


an average price of 93% cents per ounce, in 1889 to an average 
price of $1.16%4 in September, 1890. The highest price reached 
in London in September, 1890, was 5453 pence per ounce of 
standard fineness, equivalent to $1.1934 per ounce of pure silver, 
while in New York even a fractionally higher quotation was 
recorded. Thus within a year silver rose by 30 per cent. even 
though the supply was increasing. 

So it is obvious that a decreased supply did not cause this 
rise for there was none. We must therefore turn to the other 
side for an explanation of this rise. We must look at the demand 
for silver. ‘Then we see at once the cause for this advance. We 
find that there was a great speculative demand for silver, we find 
that this increased demand caused silver to rise. And to what was 
this increased demand due? To prospective legislation, to the 
hope that our mints would be re-opened to silver, to the expecta- 
tion that at least some legislation favorable to silver and extending 
the use of silver as money thus leading to enlarged demand for 
silver would be passed. The promise of the passage of a free 
coinage act that was at one time bright faded away, the efforts 
to re-open our mints to silver were baffled, the passage of the so 
called Sherman Act was all that could be accomplished. This 
act providing’ for the purchase of 4,500,000 ounces of silver 
monthly was passed July 14th, 1890. It took effect August 13th. 
The next month the highest price recorded for silver during more 
than a decade was reached. 

Then when it was found that the purchase of 4% millions 
ounces of silver was not sufficient to absorb the silver coming on 
our markets, when it was found that the surplus must be sold for 
commercial purposes and that therefore the price of the silver used 
commercially would fix the price of the whole, moreover when it 
was found that the Secretary of the Treasury in whose hands the 
execution of the act was placed strove to discredit silver, strove 
to increase the demand for gold and lessen the demand for silver 
by making the treasury notes issued in payment for the silver and 
redeemable in either gold or silver at his discretion, gold obliga- 
tions, then silver commenced to fall, a fall that -was accentuated 
by the closing of the Indian mints to the free coinage of silver 
June 26th, 1893, and by the repeal of the purchasing clause of 
the Sherman Act four months later. 

It is legislation affecting the demand for silver for coinage that 
caused silver to fall after 1873 and upon the closing of the 
German and our mints to silver and the restriction of the coinage 
at the French mints, that led to the advance of silver in 1890 and 
to the subsequent fall. It is to legislation and legislation alone 
that the marked changes in the gold price of silver since 1873 
have been due. Prior to 1873 and when our mints, when the 
French mints, were open to the unlimited coinage of both metals 
such changes did not occur. 


WHARTON BARKER’S “ BINETALLIS/.” 


What the Leading Newspaper Writers of the Country Say About this 
Exhaustive and Logical Treatise on the Financial Issue— 
Endorsed as Complete, Comprehensive and Unanswer- 
able in its Arguments—A Work for the People. 





Result of Patient and thorough Investigation. 

Mr. Wharton Barker, the leader of the free silver propa- 
ganda, has prepared and published a work on BIMETALLISM that 
bears ample evidence of patient and thorough investigation, and 
will, doubtless, command the attention of those who entertain his 
views on the grave economic questions now agitating the thought 
of the great body of American voters. 

evening Bulletin, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mastery of the Subject. 


BIMETALLISM is a work of great ability and mastery of the 
subject, and those who desire to be well-informed upon the ques- 
tion will find it of great value. 

Lutheran Observer, Philadelphia, Pa. 


One of the Best on the Subject. 


BIMETALLISM is certainly one of the best books that has been 
written upon the subject. 
Daily Telegraph, Dubuque, Iowa. 
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..sNEELY’S... 
Political —. 
Publications 


Gold or Silver? 


One of the best publications on the question 
of the day. Surely destined to do much good.— 
V. ¥. Evening Post. 

Deserves a large circulation.—N. Y. Com'l 
Advertiser. 

By M.A. Miller. With Pen Pictures of the 
Times. Facts, Figures and Experience—all in a 
tone that says: ‘Come, let us reason together." 
Extracts from the speeches of ex-Secretary 
SHERMAN and Secretary J. G. CARLISLE. 


Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 25c. 
Silver vs. Gold, 


The People against the Bondholders. 
The Millions against the Millionaires. 


THE DEMOCRATIC CAMPAIGN HAND-BOOK. 


All the Arguments at a glance By C. M. 
Stevans, author of “Bryan and Sewall.” Be 
pease tc meet the assertions of the pond- 
holders. 

No Crown of Thorns. No Cross of Gold.— Bryan, 


Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 25c. 


Sound and Solid Money. 
THE SALVATION OF OUR NATIONAL HONOR. 


Conclusive arguments by William C. Whit- 
ney, John G. Carlisle, William F. Vilas, Arthur 
Pp. Gorman, David B. Hill, William McKinley, 
John Sherman, Henry Cabot Lodge, Justin 5. 
Morrill Charlies A. Dana, Henry Watterson 
and others. A SYMPOSIUM of the Greatest 
Statesman and Philosophers of the Age on the 
MONEY QUESTION. 


Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 25c. 


McKinley and Hobart. 


Embracing a complete report of the St. Louis 
Convention By Byron Andrews, author of the 
‘Life of John A. Logan," etc., etc. About 400 
pages, profusely illustrated. 


Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 25c. 
Bryan and Sewall 


And the great i-sue of 1896 By C. M, 
Stevans, Speeches, Portraits Complete Report 
of the Democratic Convention at Chicago, A 
thorough presentation of the Silver Interest, 
and the Battle of the Standards A faithful 
record of the great ground swell, the tidal wave 
of the humpler masses of the American people 
to restore their country to the prosperity of 
former times. Fully //lustrated. 


Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 25c. 


Neely’s New Reversible 
Political Chart 


Historical and Uuited States Map combined 
Better than an Encyclopedia. Primed in 11 
Beautiful Colors. The oniy Census Map pub- 
lished. A Dounle Wail Map, 5 feet 6 inches by 3 
fect 10 inches, mounted on rollers top and bot- 
tom, ready to hang. A Complete History of 
Our Government by Administrations, Pol.tical 
Parties and Congresses, from Washington to 
Cleveland. 


Full Mounted, $1.00. 


In Press: 

Noble Blood, by Captain Charles King. 
Cloth, 75c. J 

A Garrison Tangle, by Captain Charles King. 
Cloth, $1.25 

Soap Bubbles, by Max Nordau. Cloth, 75c. 

Bijou’s Courtships, by “Gyp.’’ Illustrated. 
Cloth, 75¢c. _ 

The Disciple, by Paul Bourget. Cloth, $1.25. 

The Conspiracy of Carbonari -a story of the 
downfall of Napoleon, by Louise Muhlbach. 
Translated by Mary J. safford. Cloth, 75c. 


For Sale Everywhere, or Sent Prepaid on 
kKece pt of Price. 


...Agents Wanted.... 


F. TENNYSON NEELY, 


No. 114 Fifth Avenue, 
aan——_ NEW YORK. 
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THE IMPERIAL MAGAZINE. 


A Monthly Journal devoted to Fashion, Litera 
ture and Art. 

THE IMPERIAL shows monthly a large variety 
of elegantly engraved illustrations of the latest 
fashions for la 
the latest information as to Fashion's Foibles, 
ions for trimming, including many illus- 
trations of popular accessories to the toilette, 
Hints to Home Dressmakers, Millinery, Lessons 
in Fancy Work, Helps to Housewives, Interesting 
Stories and Skethes, Fun for the Little Folks, 
Price per copy toc. Subscription only 
soc. per year. 
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zine to new subscribers 
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THE AMERICAN. 


A Book that Ought to Be Read. 
In his work on BrmeTALLIsmM, Mr. Barker has gone deeply 
into the question, and shows clearly the evils of gold monometal- 
It is a book that should be read. 
Farm, Stock and Home, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Every Man Should Have It. 
There is one book that no silver man can afford to be 
without. It is Wharton Barker's book on BimETALLISM. There 
is not a gold bug in the land that will, or does, meet the irrefuta- 
ble arguments Mr. Barker produces. 
Silver Hammer, St. 


lisin. 


Anthony, Idaho. 


Able, Honest and Scholarly. 

Mr. Barker is so widely and favorably known as a master of 
finance that his work on BIMETALLISM commands full and earnest 
It is able, thorough, honest and scholarly. 

Daily Intelligencer, Lancaster, Pa. 
Arguments and Facts Unanswerable. 


attention. 


We have received Wharton Barker’s much-talked of work on 

BIMETALLISM. Its arguments and facts are simply unanswerable. 
‘enny Press, Minneapolis, Minn, 
Complete History of the Silver Question. 

The most logical, comprehensive and exhaustive editorial 
writer on all subjects, and especially on the silver question, is 
Mr. Wharton Barker, editor of THk AMERICAN. He has just 
written and published a new book—BIMETALLISM—which is a 
complete history of the silver question and gives indisputable 
deductions in favor of free silver. Every man who wants to 
understand the question should have a copy. 
Farmers’ Tribune, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Comprehensive, Valuable and Instructive. 

One of the most comprehensive, valuable and instructive pub- 
lications on the money question is BIMETALLISM. In this country 
there is no more thorough writer on the money question than Mr. 
Barker, who has achieved a national reputation as an advocate of 
bimetallism. 

Morning Star, Wilmington, N. C. 
A Good Campaign Document. 

Bearing evidence of exhaustive research and careful compila- 
tion BIMETALLISM is written with a thoroughness and breadth of 
scope that make it easily a good campaign document {for silver 
men. 

Daily News, 
Should be Eagerly Sought by All. 

Mr. Barker can crowd more argument into a given number of 
lines than any other writer it has been our pleasure toknow. His 
new book—BImMETALLISM—should be eagerly sought by all those 
who desire a thorough knowledge of the subject. 

American Bimetallist, Huntington, Ind. 
Buy a Copy of It. 

If you want to be posted on bimetallism, buy a copy of Whar- 
ton Barker’s book on that subject. 

Bituminous Record, Philipsburg, Pa. 
A Work of Great Merit. 

BIMETALLISM, by Wharton Barker, is a work of great merit, 

intended to clear away the mist surrounding the money question. 
Charlotte Tribune, Charlotte, Mich. 


Batavia, N. Y. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Epriscopo & Company. By Gabrielle D’Annunzio. Translated 
by Myrta Leonora Jones. Chicago: Herbert S. Stone & Co. 

This is the first translation of the work of Gabrielle D’ An- 
nunzio which has been presented in this country, and it is timely 
to say a few words in introduction about the young Italian author, 
whose name is well known in French literary circles. He has been 
called by Jules Lemaitre ‘‘The Romantic Poet of the Italian 
Renaissance.’’ He is one of the school of writers who began to, 
come into notice with the realization of Italian Unity in 1870, a 
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tw includes such various authors as De Amicis, Car- 
ro, Rovetta, Verga and Serao. D’Annunzio is not 

ars of age, yet, by many, he is already regarded as 

the greatest promise in Italy. His first work, a vol- 
entitled, ‘‘Canto Nuovo l’Intermezzo di Roma,’’ 

in 1883. It was exquisite in art, but erotic in 

same quality distinguished succeeding works from 

s pen until within a short time. His most important 

three novels grouped under the general head of 

of the Rose.’’ A second series under the title, 

somances of the Lily,’’ he has just begun, and in ‘‘ Episcopo 
& Compal we detect traits of that fondness for picturing the 
{ life to which reference has been made. But the art 

yriter preserves the story from grossness in large measure. 
wever, is not one for readers of delicate taste. It is 
highly and, furthermore, is unfortunate in that the 
icter is so utterly despicable and weak as to gain only 

lhe story of Episcopo & Company may be briefly 

po is a young man whose nature is at once timid and 

is abused and insulted by his comrades, yet accepts 

it complaint. He falls madly in love with a girl of 

bx blood and utterly unscrupulous character, and he marries 
his eyes wide open to the fact that the men about him 
it him, and intend to make his wife’s marriage vows 

The inevitable result is the ruin of his wife, and, at 
ntoacorner, he kills her seducer. The woman leaves 
ittle happiness he had left comes to a speedy end in 

his one child. The story is told with a pathos that 

r any character less weak than Episcopo a measure 

as it is, the reader feels that the only satisfactory 

have been the death of the central figure. The 

is apparently been made with fidelity to the original. 

wk an example of the finest work in printing and 


S ‘k SCHEMES OF RANDOLPH MASON. By Melville 
m Post. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


(is plainly a man of ingenuity, and his book reflects 
bs idness for probing the curious. But it has a stronger claim 
terest than this, in that it reveals in striking fashion 

discrepancies in criminal law—discrepancies which 

s for the escape of the offender. Randolph Mason is 
r who is thoroughly versed in the technicalities of the law, 
ourse, the counsel whose offices the criminal enlists. 

ris in sharp contrast to that which Dr. Doyle has 
Sherlock Holmes—one devotes all the powers of 






maysis and a keen judgment to the capture of rascals; the other 
ploys the same qualities in assisting rascals to avoid the punish- 
es which is their due. In the construction of plots upon which 
ng the schemes of this Randolph Mason, Mr. Post shows no 
skill. though the first story in his book is so horrible in its 


ve as rather to repel us. The author's style is vigorous and 

‘here are occasional inelegancies of language which 
ve been the result of carelessness. The book is taste- 
oun’ in rough cloth, and is excellently printed on good 


ASTRONOMY. 
r & Brothers. 


sc, yet comprehensive handbook upon astronomy is a 
‘ition to the elaborate works we already have upon 
cinating of all sciences, and such a handbook Mr. 
fas viven us. It, of course, contains only the rudiments 
, but this is all that the major portion of readers 
AAs tor those who already are in advance of such prelimin- 
‘he Pith of Astronomy”’ will be a useful companion, 
ing it does, an accurate and handy means for refreshing 
n the main facts and figures which observers of the 
discovered. Mr. Bayne devotes a large part of his 
nce at the solar system, describing the sun and the 
‘n in plain language which will be intelligible to 
indeed, one of the foremost virtues of the little book 
1 trom technical expressions and those signs which so 
nystiy the lay reader. The fixed stars on the other side of 
Divide,’’ the nearest of which is some twenty-five 
on miles away, are taken up and touched upon as 
nce demands ; while the constellations are likewise 
.chapter. Mr. Bayne has done a real service in thus 
iefly to the attention of those who want to know 
0! the heavens, the pith of the science of astronomy, 
hrpe ioe : place awaiting his book on the bookshelves of a 
ber of people. 


New York: 



















By Samuel G. Bayne. 
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NUGGETS AND NUBBINS. 
NGRY Wife 
ried about a hundred years. 
or where we first met. 
Husband (emphatically )—I can; it was at a dinner party, 
and there were thirteen at table 


(after a quarrel )—Seems to me we've been mar- 
I can’t even remember when 


* 

Pas 
Punxsutawney young men are of careless speech, according 

to a local paper, which says that one of them taking his sweet- 


heart home said to her on reaching the gate, ‘‘ Just one,’’ was 
painfully surprised to hear her father’s voice through a lattice, 
saying: ‘‘ Your watch is an hour fast; it isn't more than twelve, 
but it's time you were taking your sneak.’ 


Ok 


Aunt Mary—But tell me, how did you happen to marry him ? 
Jertha-—Why, you see, everything was ready. He had asked 
me to have him and I had consented ; he had procured the license 
and engaged the clergyman, and I had sent out cards and ordered 
the cake; so, you see, we thought that we might as well go 
through with it. There, aunt, that is the reason, as near as I 
can remember it.’ 
Ok 
A stranger came to Jedburgh one day, or, as the natives call 
it, Jeddart. He looked somewhat of an invalid, and he asked one 
of the casual inhabitants to direct him to the chemist's shop. 
‘The what, sir ?’’ 
‘* The chemist’s shop."’ 
‘Ay, an’ what kin’ a’ shop's that, na ?’’ 
‘Why, the place where you can buy medicine."’ 
“Kh, sir, we've nae sic shop as that in Jeddart.’’ 
‘““No? What do you do, then, when any one falls ill? Do 
you take no medicine ?"’ 
‘Deed, uo; deil a drap. We've whisky for the folk and 
for the sheep, an’ that's a’ the fessick we deal in.’’ 
* OF 


This lunatic asylum story comes from Glasgow. Two coun- 
cillors of that city were taken over a large asylum the other day 
by one of the patients, a safe man. He had led them to a room 
to display a view from a window, when some one shut the door, 
with its self-acting lock, and the three men were prisoners. The 
patient alone preserved his composure. While the Councillors 
clamored to be released, he remarked : 

‘If I were you I would be quiet.’’ 

No help coming, the Councillors grew desperate ; beads of 
perspiration stood on their brows, and they fairly yelled. 

‘If I were you,’’ repeated the patient, soothingly, ‘‘I 
would keep quiet.’’ 

‘ But we're no daft,’’ pleaded one of the visitors. 

‘Hoots, mon! that’s what I said masel’ when I was 
brocht in.’’ 


*, * 


‘You should get your ears lopped, Brian,’’ said a ‘‘ smart ’’ 
tourist to an Irish peasant whom he was quizzing, ‘‘ they’re too 
large fora man.’’ ‘‘ An’ bedad,’’ replied the Hibernian, ‘‘ I was 
just thinkin’ yours would want to be made larger. Sure they’re 
too small for an ass.’’ 


’ 


* 


‘“O, did you see a gentleman on a bicycle as you came up ?’’ 
‘No; but I saw a man sitting at the bottom of a hill mending 
an old umbrella.’’ 


* OK 


Barney was a noted car driver at a well-known watering 
place. He holds that the ‘‘ salt wather ’’ was vastly improved by 
mixture with a ‘‘drop of the craythur,’’ but would not commit 
himself to the opinion that the latter element gained anything by 
the combination. He sometimes drank more of it ‘‘ neat ’’ than 
was wise or well for the father of his weak family. One hot day, 
after a long drive and a liberal fare, Barney turned into the best 
bar in town and asked for a ‘‘ sprinkle, just to keep down the 
dust.’’ The proprietor, who would rather have other customers 
than poor Barney, came in as the latter was raising the glass. 

‘Barney,’’ he said, ‘‘I’d rather you wouldn’t be drinking, my 

boy. You know you were sorry for it before, and I suppose 
you'll be sorry for this, too.’’ ‘‘ Begorra, I might,’’ replied 
Barney, ‘ but, sure, it’s safer to be sorry for taking it than for 
not taking it.’ 
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